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ABSTRACT 

A Study examined ttie relationship ^tween test 
scht^mata and coinprehension monitoring to determine elementary school 
children's detection and remediation of internal inconsistencies in 
narrative and exnository passages. Data were elicited (through 
computerised eK:perimental reading passages containing internal 
inconsistencies) from 8? students in third, fourth, and sixth grades 
from a suburban school district- Results revealed that the 
third-grade subjects made little adjustments in either typical or 
target reading rate between narrative and expository passages^ 
whereas subjects in both fourth and sixth grades ^ade such 
adjustments* Findings suggest that the third-subjects adopted a 
strategy of skimming over the inconsistency^ while the older subjects 
slowed down, apparently in an attempt to reconcile the inconsistency. 
Findings also suggest that for all subjects there war> a tendency to 
identify semantically consistent inforsuation that had not been 
presented over inconsistent information that had been presented? this 
was especially true for expository passages « (One table of data is 
included • ) (Author/KEH) 
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Third, lmt^% aitd slx«h grade slyd@«^ read narmtfv® me^ ®!cp@sit@fy passagss pmsemed 
©n a mtem^mpiJlef . Eadi passage rarstaifi©§ an in^mal !r»fiisist©ms^. Of IniefBs! th© ©jctei^S 
to whk5h the 8ui:^©cfe assayed csomprehenstofi monitoring ^mmses as a fyfictton of gr^ and 
text typ®. Data micate that the ihifd gra^ sijb|@cts mad® Hill® i^tjustroeiits in either typica! or 
targ®! racing rat® fe®tw©©fi narrative and ©iposltsry passaages, wh@r@as si^Jgcts In bath fourth 
and sixth grade such adfystmen^. !fi a^Won. resulte suggest M the third grade subiects 
adopted a strategy of ^Immirtg over the Im^mslstency, while tfi® okier si^ecm sbwed down, 
apparer^tly In an attempt to recofidte the ta^nsistericy. For ail suS^ecIs, ther® was a tendency 
to Identify semanticly conslstsnf Information that had not been presented over lficonsisi@nt 
information that h ^ b@en presented; thte was especially true for ©M;K>silor^ passages. Data are 
Interpreted in light of hypothesized trer^ in d®v@bpm®nt ©f narrative and ©jspository test 
schemata from readirig expertenc© in s^csl 
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Learning In s®da|f'§ Snforwiatfen rich seefety d®p®iids hmml^ an shs mUhx^ So ©jitract 
infomiatto Imm M a styd®nt progresses frorsfi early ©temantaty grades throygh h^h 
sdwsi, Imi^sfice placed on mmSn§ to team fas cw®s@«S to teamirtg to r@asl) ter^ases. As 
such, tf^s ability to team from r@^lng becomes an incfeaslngfy critlcai logf®dl@f^t In school 
suc^ss. 

Each reader brisks s oiitectton of ^iis. strat^l^, aeid koowisdge to ths readir^ sltyattoo. 
AmofiQ lh@ r@i@¥aot characteristics that learners bting with them af® kfi®wl®c^® about th® 
stryctur© of t@xts Ihennselvas (tmt sdi@mata)|GoetE & Anmbruster, 19S0; Mandler & Johnson, 
1977), and metacognltiv© skills for regulating reading proc5®ss®s. On® o-ltteaf mstacognilKfe 
sklli is comprehension monitoring (Baker. 1979; Bak^r & Sr©wn, 1984; Garner. 1989). 
Compfehenston monitoring Involves the 2^11% to detect «»n^h@ns{ofi difficulty, and to decide 
on, and Initiate, remedial action {strategies} to cope vjflth comprehanston failure (Baker. 
1S79; Baker & Brown, 1984|. Text schemata may serve to guide th© reader through th® text, 
highlighting Important segments, connecting individual propcsftlons. and facilitating 
Inferendng (Qoetz & Armbruster. 1880). Use of text structyr® may also provid® on® criterion 
against which comprehenskjn may be evaluated, and may also provkte some l^sis for WentSfylng 
relevant remedial strategies. Although little specific evidence @Klsts linking ^mpreheoslon 
monitoring with development of text schemata, data do exist suggesting that readers are more 
likely to display appropriate monitoring behavior In familiar reading situattans. As such, on© 
might expect rfiyssiloring to ciccyr more 'sadily In passages conforming to familiar le^t 
schemaSa. 
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Knowtec^e ©f l®3ct schemata d©v@!ops prktiarily through ©xposure to, and interaction with, 
esamptes of text. Th® most sommofi remuff^ \n efemerrtary sehool rea^ng instruction remains 
th® bmd m^m. ThmBl&m om of IN© major Initial sourees of ©jcg^syr© to t®n stetyrss mmm 
throygh tti® tyi^s of structure represented by tha basal readers. Basal readers, howaver, vaf^ 
consWerabJy in their usa of narrative and exfmsitory passages ovm grades. Flood and Lapp 
(1986) report that basal readers for primary grades contained predomlantely narrative text, 
but that the proportton of expository passsages Increased as one moved from primary to iat® 
etementary grsdes. This dlstrftjutlon of exposure to varied toxt types might 1^ ei^mitBd to result 
in an earlier devetopment of sdiemata tor narrative than ejcpository texts. 

The extent to whidr readers use ^^mprehenston monitoring processes Is related to the 
difficulty of the tasi^, and to their familiarity with the nature of the task. In general, readers 
are more likely to display active monitoring ^^^esses with more familiar and less difficult 
material. Given the disparity in the experience that children have with expository versus 
narrative texts, and th® likelihood ©f different levels ©f development of schemata for th© 
different types of text, it Is reasonable to expe^a greater use of while reading narrativ® tent 
among younger readers (primary grades), with an increasing use of monitoring with Increasing 
gr^. 

" he primary purpose of of the present Investlgatton is to exptors the relattonship between 
text schemata and comprehension monitoring. Specifleally this research investigated 

elementary sc^hool diikSren's detection and remedlatior! of internal inconsistencies In narrative 
and expository pass^es. 




SMMiMl^ Th@ syb|@€ts w®r@ 87 sttid^nts In third, fowfrth, md Mb gradas from g 
suburban sehool dtetrtet. Ail syt^asts mm y^mmm drawn Imm the various d.issf®sms In s 
single schcof. AH subjtc^ dls^a^td reading Ms typleei @f th®lr grad® level m measured by 
standardized re^l«g tests. Data on standardized reading pgffofmanc© wm® obtained from school 
records. 

Maf^riilSf Tli@ materials asnsisted of two short warmup passages, two ®Kp©r5m©nta! 
passages ^proximately 4M wfds long, and a s@f of four myltfpl©*ctioto@ C|ii@stlons for each of 
the expedmsfitaJ passages. Initial passes were selected fr^ fifth and gra<te materials, 
with alternate versions of each developed to be grade-love! appropriate and appnsximate 
comparable reading difWciilty ^oss grade levels. The aiternate versions were developed by 
simplifying vocabulary and sentence strycture, without altering the deep structure of the 
passage. Readability of each vers^ was ©stimated using the Resch resdayiity formula, mm th@ 
versions were found to conform to desired grad© levels. Each of tha experimental passages 
contained an Internal Inconsistency. The Inc^slstenctes were structured to provide a context 
sentef^, a filler sentence, the Inconstetent sentence, a filter sentence, am^ a second amtmn 
sentence. The insistent sentence directly contradicled both of tfj® context sentences. The 
Inconslslendes were k^ted ^ut the midci® of each passage, and related k> the same passage 
idea ^^ss ail grades. 

Three of the mullSpl© choice questions wer® written to assess learning of facfya! 
Infomiatlon from the passages. These questions ojnstltuted the basic comprehension measure. 
The fourth qyestbn was used ^ assess target recall. In this question, om aftematlve resjxjns® 
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presentsd ififormatl©n that was eensistant with lb® passag®, but was not ltsew!f In the tmt 
(consistent recatIK an alt®rnali¥© that presented infermattori that was lncoos5si@5^t with 
passage m@®filfig but was pres®nt@d In tl^© t@xt {i^mfislst^nt r@eaii|, aiK^ ^ltl©nai filter 
mltmmtlvm. 

Prgg^dyres. Patiages wem presented mm Bmtmw at a m@ on an IBM mtenK^jmpyter. 
Sub{®©^ <^mr©ited moveroefit thi-©ugh th© p^ag© by passing @ key to mov® either to the nesct 
sentence In the text, ©r to rsgmss asKJ r©r©ad a prevbys sesitene©. Durlv^ th® ©xp©rlm©maf 
passages, the compyter recorded ©Kposyr© time fer each sentence, snd th@ seqy®ne© of 
presentation of the sentenees. Procedures fer using the ojmpyter w@r@ demonstfated and 
practiced with the warmup passages. Sybjeds ^©n read the ©s^erlmentai passages. After mdh of 
the experimental passages, subfects answered th© compfehsnston questions related to that 



Th® relevant dependent me^yres Indud© ty^al reading rate (reading rate for the balance 
of the passage not related to the Inconsistency), target re^ng rate Ireading rat® at th© point of 
the incionslstency), use of rereading, overall passage comprehension sasres, and ktentlflcatkjo 
of target Informatfon. Means and SD's of reading rates, regressfons, and total comprehension 
scores are presented In T^e 1. 

Ea§gllO^,,Bat^. Reading rates w©r© ©Kprassed as tlfn© per word In internal dock ynfts 
(47.07 toops mf seasnd). Data were analyzed ysing a 3 (Grade) X 2 (TeKf Ty^ - Expository 
or Marmtlve) X 2 (Rat® - Typica! or Targe!) mixed factor AMOVA wth Grade a between sybjects 



fador„ and Tm Type and Rate as wUhin syb|©cfe fectors. Signlficam main @ff@sts w©m feund 
for Grade {fiZ, 81 d.L)«10.89, pK.001). and for ilate CF|t, 81 d.f.|-9.23. p<mB). In 
addffi@f8, slgnlflsam IfHeraetbus wer® foynd ij©tw©©fi Orad© ©nd Tc «t Typ© {¥{2, 81 d.f.)o 4.7S, 
p<.05|, Gmde aod Rate (FfS, 81 di.)™3.42, p<.@S|, T@« Type and Rate fFCI „ 81 di.«7.0S. 
p<.01|, Btmng Grade, Tax! Typ@ ami Rate |F(2. 81 d.f.M.26. p<.02). In vl@w of m@ thre© 
way imeracttof?, soparato wJthto subsets AWVA's computed for ©ach gmda i#v@i. 

For the third grad®, th@r© was a signltont mMn effect for Rate {F|1, 27 d.f.}=10.24. 
p<.005) with typical raadirtg rat® Cnnean=31 .36) 8lgnlficant!y slower than targ®! reading rate 

For the feurth grade, ttief© was a stgnlflcant main effect for Rat® fFCI, 27 d.f.|«5.40, 
P< 05). and a Text Type X Rate Interaction (F(1, 27 d.f.)«12.53, p<.001). Tukey WSD 

contrasts on the lifiter^lon indicated no dlff^renc^ In t^lca! ratas tha two text types, but 
target rsading rates for the expository passages {mean^24.43) were significantly slower than 
for the fiarrativ© passages (n?eani=l9.99). T^t main ©ffsct for T®x! Typ® approached 
sisnlfteance {Ffl, 27 cl.f.)=3.4S, p^.QT), with a trend In the direction of skiwm madlng time 
for the expository passages {maann:24.19) than for the narratfv© passages Cmean<=22.74). 

For the sixth gr^, th@r© was a main effect for Text Type (Ffl. 27 d.f.)=7.66, p<.Q1), 
and a significant Text Tyg^ X Rat© Interaction CF(1, 27 d.f.)^7.ao, p<.01). Tuke^^ WSD 
contrasts Indicated that target readino rates wer® slower for ©Kposltory passages 
(mear«==23.19) than for narrative passages Cmean^lSJO), with no other mean different 
pairwise. 

HarJi^dlOg. Rereading scores wer® derived by suming all Instances of deviation from a 
linear path In presentation of the isjct. These data wm@ mafyzBd usln^ a 3 (Qfade ) X 2 (Text 
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Type) mixed factor ANOVA. Results Indcalad signlfisaol ©ffeeis, allh^ygh there was a «r©mJ 
toivards greater me of rereading wfth th© ©sspositof^ te^t than witli the narrativ© S@5d {FC1. 81 

laffltLJtaMtaHaa- Sine® very few folte were s@te»?f-.^ for th©s® qy©sttens, target 
ld®fitlfk;atlon data w@r@ scored cfejchotonioysty as wnstet©nt or IwsofisteteRt (um ma!®r{ate)ar»d 
any foil answers w@r@ ©llitiifiated from the analysis. Dye to thte nalyre of Sh@ i&ia, logistic 
analysis was used. RssoSts Wteated an @ff@ct for Test T|fp© (1^^-2.62, p^.SOS) witi an @v©m!! 
lendeosy ^ subjei^ t© select more «^slst©nt than Emjonslst©nt a!t©math?eg, and a 2 J4 times 
graaler llkeilliood of seleeting the Incofislstent aJternativ® Cpf@S€!rit®d In the tejit but 
contradteiory) tor the ©Kposttory passam^ than the narrativ® passages. 

^omprehgnston- Comprehenplon 8a>res were derived from the three literal ojmprehenslsfn 
questions lha*. aecompanted ®ash pt ssag®. The Taiget kl©iiti«catiofi questten was @xc!ud©d kcm 
thlB scort. Data were analyzed usisig a 3 fGri A) X 2 (Text Typ© ) mlK@d facK>f ANOVA. R@sylts 
indicated slgffilftea«t ;«-reain ®ff@st for Tmt Type (FCn 81 di.|-18.87, p<m%) with s^r@s 
higher ©n the narrativ® passage Cm©an<=2.679) than on the ©jcpasltory passage (rfi©afi<=2.202). 

In general, the data sypport the perceptten of changes In the way In which children 
approach th# tasks of reading narrative and ©Kposltory texts, and In thalr response to errors In 
text, over grades three to six. Ar?alysls of the reading rate data Indicate tfiat the third grade 
students spent less time on the target line (the Inconsistent line) thari on other pof1fon» of the 
text. This suggests that the youngest readers miopted a strategy of sklmmlf^ over, or Ignoring, 
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prebl©!!! toxt In fmm @f pioving m m Sh© nm pormm. in addltoti, iho thkd graders showed 
Mile dlfferenc© in raadlog rat©s for norratlv© aeud ©xptisltojy mt syggesting that lh©y ytife©d a 
more g@fi©fal r@@dJf^ gsh®m® thai wag applied t© to*h t®Kt typss. 3fi ^ntrast both foyrth aswi 
stem grade studants showed differentia! patterns l« f@adlr»g the narrative and ©xpesitory 
passages. In both eases, r©£ding rat© ^w^r ©verall m th@ @scp@sitory passage, and In both 
cas®a targ®! reading time was fonger than typtea! rmdlm time for th© ©repository passage. By 
contrast, target reacllfig t!m© was faster for th® narrativ© passage for teth fourth ar^cf simh 
grade students. This suggeste that studenls In th© tv\«> oWer grades w©f® ©mploying different 
feeding ^©mata for rtading and ©vaiuating th® two types ©f t®5<t Sueh a change Is c^nsssten! 
with lh@ pradtetfon of Increase monitoring ©f expasltory tejct with increasing frad© level. 

Data on target Identlflcatlofi are mm^tmt with th© text type effect foynd for th© 
fourth sixth grad© students. For b©th gr^jes. sy^^©cls w@m mom BiBly to fmlB&ly mmgnh® 
a §©nt@nc@ that ojnslsteft! with th® pass^e ^nmnt but not presented \n th© passage on the 
narrative passag© than th@y w®r© on th© ©xposftory passage. For the ©K^sitory passage^ th© 
higher odds of "recaiilng^ th© ine©nsfst©nt lin® suggests thatb readsrs were more if^tent on 
processing individual propositions than on svaluatlng the ©nllr© passage fer coherence. 
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